CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO
SINCE THE EARLY days of my husband's illness, the necessity for shielding him from visitors had given rise to the myth that the President was insane, or at any rate greatly impaired in mind. Senator Moses of New Hampshire gave currency to the story that Mr. Wilson had suffered a brain lesion, which brought the prompt statement from Dr. Grayson that his patient's mind was "clear as a bell". Nevertheless, the whispering campaign continued and the statement appeared in print that bars had been placed on the windows of his room, the implication being that they were to keep him from jumping out. True enough, there were bars on a bedroom window of the White House. But they were not on the windows of the room occupied by the President and they had been placed there, I was told, by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to protect his little children.
Two senatorial allies of Mr. Lodge made speeches about the "millions of dollars'" worth of gifts royalty had showered upon us in Europe. One of these Senators, a provincial Westerner of small intelligence, may have actually believed this, but it is difficult to imagine that the worldly-wise Mr, Boise Penrose of Pennsylvania could have believed it. Even newspapers ardently opposed to Mr. Wilson declined to take stock in such cock-and-bull stories, but the sinister rumour of Mr. Wilson's mental impairment persisted. Republicans alone were not responsible for the spread of this tale. Mr. Lansing had been the first, so far as I know, to raise the question as to the extent of the President's "disability", and to try to force him from office.
This, of course, was grist for the mill of Mr. Lodge and some of his associates on the Committee on Foreign Relations, After the Treaty vote in November some little incident with Mexico developed. Senator Albert B. Fall engineered a manoeuvre in die Committee by which a sub-